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Department of Commebge and Labor, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington^ May 10^ 1906. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a report from Mr. Charles 
M. Pepper, special agent of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
on trade conditions in the Island of Cuba. The report embodies the 
result of Mr. Pepper's investigation in that island, made in pursuance 
of the act of February 3, 1906, which authorized the employment of 
special agents to investigate trade conditions abroad with the object 
of promoting the foreign commerce of the United States. 
Very respectfully, 

V. H. Metcalf, 

Secfretary. 
The President of the Senate, 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Washington, April 26^ 1906. 

Sir : In presenting the appended report on Trade Conditions in the 
Republic of Cuba, made under instructions from the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, I beg to submit the following observations : 

The foreign commerce of the Republic now approximates $200,000,- 
000 annually. The rapid advance since the destructive period of 
insurrection and war is evidence of the vast recuperative powers of 
the island, and these should be kept in mind in periods of temporary 
depression, from whatever causes such depression may arise. The 
leading element in this commerce is the cane-sugar crop, and when, as 
at the present time, there is a falling off both in the quantity pro- 
duced and in the price obtained, it is natural to look for a check to 
commercial and industrial activity. 

During the first three months of 1906 Cuba exported to the United 
States 90,000 tons less sugar than during the same period in 1905, 
and received for it about $16,000,000 less than was obtained for the 
sugar shipped during the first quarter of 1905. The statement is 
significant, yet no lack of employment now exists. There is a possi- 
bility that with favorable weather conditions during the summer 
months the grinding of the cane may continue long enough partially 
to make up for the present deficiency in quantity, and there is also the 
prospect of better prices. 

While the later indications do not lead to the belief that the crop 
of 1906 will bring within $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 of the amount 
which was paid in 1905, nevertheless they are worth taking into 
account at a time when direful predictions are made that the Cuban 
sugar industry is face to face with another crisis. It is also to be 
considered that the industry is to be judged through an average of 
years rather than for a single season. 

The shortage in the tobacco crop is a further unfavorable condition 
of the present year; but, as in the case of sugar, this agricultural in- 
dustry should be considered through a series of seasons rather than 
for a single year. 

In the annexed report I have sought to point out how the transfer 
of foreign capital to Cuba for use in development enterprises is go- 
ing on, and how it comes at an opportune time to offset the decrease 
in the proceeds received from the sugar and tobacco crops. These 
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6 TRADE CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 

enterprises assure the continuance of industrial activity, and they 
serve a useful purpose as a means of preventing the overbooming of 
agriculture. 

With the probability that the lowered purchasing power resulting 
from the shortage in sugar and tobacco is no permanent check to the 
established progress of the island, the importance of merchants and 
manufacturers in the United States continuing to cultivate this mar- 
ket is apparent. The sales of the United States to Cuba are now ap- 
proximating $50,000,000 annually. While it is not to be expected 
that European competition can be entirely shut out, and while there 
are reasons why Spain and one or two other European countries hold 
what seems to be a disproportionate share of the trade in view of the 
imports they receive from Cuba, yet in iron and steel, machinery, 
electrical apparatus, household hardware, boots and shoes, textiles, 
and food stuffs the' United States should secure a larger proportion 
of the total commerce. How far this may be accomplished by 
changes in the existing reciprocity treaty may be a matter for future 
consideration. The point of immediate importance for American 
manufacturers and exporters is to secure all the trade that can be had 
under its terms. 

As entering into the general subject of Cuba as a market for the 
products of the United States, I have sketched the settlement of 
Americans in the island, and also the remarkable preponderance of 
Spanish immigration. This immigration is worthy of the careful 
study of the manufacturers, who understand the importance of adapt- 
ing their goods to the special wants of large bodies of consumers. 
I am, sir, respectfully, yours, 

Charles M. Pepper, 
Special Agent of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 



SUGAR AND TOBACCO. 

Trade conditions in Cuba are governed by the fact that the island 
has a purchasing power abroad, measured by her merchandise ex- 
ports, of $100,000,000 annually. For the calendar year 1905 the 
exports in round numbers were $110,000,000 and the imports 
$95,000,000, as against $99,000,000 and $84,000,000, respectively, for 
the fiscal year. For the current twelve months the income from 
products shipped to foreign countries will be much less than during 
the calendar year 1905, due to the shortage in the sugar crop, the 
lower price for that leading staple as compared with 1905, and also 
to a poor tobacco crop. Yet the average of exports for a series of 
years may fairly be put at $100,000,000, and the increase of imports 
enables it to be said that the Republic, with her 1,700,000 inhabitants, 
has a foreign commerce of approximately $200,000,000. 

The loss of buying ability from the decreased sugar and tobacco 
receipts will be offset, at least partially, by the transfer of capital 
from the United States and Europe for investment in development 
enterprises, and importations made in carrying out those projects will 
keep up the aggregate sum of the import trade, so that the discrep- 
ancy as between exports and imports for 1906 will be much less than 
that which existed in 1905, and this will be especially true of the 
United States, whose merchandise exportations to Cuba are steadily 
growing. While the island will feel the depression in sugar and 
tobacco, and while this will be more acute toward the end of the year 
than at present, the importance of the transferred capital as a means 
of maintaining a fair degree of prosperity and of enabling the inhabit- 
ants to overcome the decrease of income from the two staple crops 
should not be overlooked. In addition to this capital, will be the 
income from tourist travel, which is becoming large enough to be of 
importance in the national revenues. 

7 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 



SUGAR INDUSTRY. 



The cane-sugar product enters so largely into the commerce of 
Cuba, both directly and indirectly, that the trade prospects are only 
understood when the revenues from this source can be estimated. A 
heavy falling off, both in the quantity produced and in the price 
obtained, if other conditions were not favorable, would result in a 
proportionate decrease in goods bought abroad. The question which 
can not yet be fully answered relates to the amount of money that will 
be received this year from the United States, which takes substantially 
the whole crop. In the calendar year 1905 the United States paid 
Cuba $72,650,000 for 1,092,180 tons of sugar, as against $55,347,000 
which it paid in 1904 for 1,151,345 tons. In 1906 Cuba, from the pres- 
ent indications, will send less than 1,000,000 tons to market, with no 
expectation of a price in New York equal to that of last year, which 
was from 3^ to 5J cents per pound. On account of this high price a 
crop shorter by 59,000 tons than that of the preceding year brought 
JO Cuba in 1905 $17,300,000 more than it received in 1904. 

While guessing at the average price that will be obtained is more 
uncertain than calculating the quantity of the sugar from the cane 
fields, which for the first three months was 200,000 tons less than 
during the same period last year, a prospective view may be had from 
the first quarter of 1906. By the reports of the Bureau of Statistics 
this showing is made : 

EXPOBTS OF SUGAE TO THE UNITED StATES.« 



Month. 


1905. 


1906. 


Decrease. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Jamnary . . . „ 


Pounds. 
172,667,669 
369,161,638 
426,375,984 


$5,487,000 
11,950,522 
14,687,365 


Pounds. 
113,835,199 
295,552,769 
a57.783.210 


$2,337,909 


Pounds. 
58.832.470 


$3,149,091 


Febmary 


6,458,008 I 73,608,869 
7,274,331 68,592,774 


5,492,514 


march 


7,318,034 








Total 


968,205,291 


32,024,887 767.171.178 


16,070,248 201.084.113 


15,954,639 















aAdvance sheets, Monthly Summary, Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

The falling off in production is due to the ifloods in the two central 
provinces of Matanzas and Santa Clara which began in December 
and continued with little interruption until the spring months. These 
provinces produce about 70 per cent of the total crop. 



LOSSES TO THE PLANTERS. 

The loss will be felt by all classes except the field hands on the 
plantations and the workers in the mills. The scarcity of labor has 
kept up the wage rate, and the laborers have received their full pro- 
portion of the added value given the crop in the markets of the United 
States through the reduced duty which is levied under the reciprocity 
treaty. 
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TBADB CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 9 

For the planter the loss is not merely in the crop shortage and in the 
lower price as compared with last year. Though the total of the cane 
output will be smaller, its production and marketing will cost rela- 
tively more than that of last year, and there is the additional loss 
sustained by the damage to cane which will not be ground this season. 
The unseasonable rains interfered very seriously with cutting the cane 
and transporting it to the central mills for grinding. Having so 
much water it produced less saccharine matter, so that to secure a 
ton of sugar required the grinding of possibly 20 per cent more cane 
than when the quantity of saccharine is normal. The cane fields were 
badly cut up by the ox carts used for hauling the cane, which is a 
process that always entails much greater damage during a wet season 
than when the fields are dry. 

Besides these drawbacks the planters have had to meet the 
abnormal financial situation caused by the continuous rise in Spanish 
silver. Except in the eastern end of the island, where American cur- 
rency is the sole medium of circulation, the wages on the plantation 
are paid in this currency. Through causes explained elsewhere in 
this report, Spanish silver has been constantly rising in value, and the 
planters, therefore, have been obliged to pay their employees in 
appreciated money, making an additional expense even where there 
has been no actual increase in the wage rate. This combination of 
circumstances — decreased productiveness of the sugar cane, damage 
to the plantation in harvesting the crop, lower prices, higher wages — 
has led many of the planters to assert that they are again facing a 
crisis. 

COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONDITIONS. 

If the cost of production and the market price for a single year 
could be taken as the measure of profit for the Cuban sugar industry, 
it might be said that they are right, and that the future is black. 
This would mean an actual loss in the permanent purchasing power 
of the inhabitants of the island. But the planters' view is not a cor- 
rect one. Nothing can change Cuba's economic dependence on the 
United States as the market for her cane crop, yet both in the con- 
ditions of production and of exportation the business must be judged 
by an average of several years rather than of one season. The island 
has had two very favorable sugar seasons, one of them being of ex- 
traordinary profit to everybody engaged in the industry. 

Some of the plantations after this year's crop is marketed will 
show a very small margin, but the actual losses are likely to be small, 
and the average of gain for the three years will be a good one. The 
profits of the last two seasons have enabled many of the planters to 
install modem machinery and to take advantage of the new processes, 
which mean a saving in production. They can also borrow at 8 to 10 
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10 TRADE CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 

per cent, where formerly their loans cost them 12 to 14 per cent. The 
old days of reckless borrowing, and of stupendous profits one year 
with corresponding losses in subsequent years, are past. Sugar pro- 
duction in Cuba to-day is on a modem industrial basis, and like other 
great industries is able to fortify itself against periods of temporary 
depression. 

CALCULATION BASED ON AVERAGE. 

The importance of taking the industry through a series of years 
and of not drawing sweeping conclusions from a single season, whether 
it be one of abnormal profit or of small gain, is shown in a simple 
manner. In 1894 the Cuban sugar crop was 1,054,000 tons. This 
was the height of production reached under the Spanish rule, and was 
thought to foreshadow an unlimited increase until the break in prices 
that was caused by the summary ending of the reciprocity treaty with 
the United States resulted in the very serious industrial crisis which 
was the beginning of the successful revolution for independence. 
It was also the year in which the value of the sugar and molasses 
produced, which was imported chiefly by the United States, amounted 
to $77,000,000 (greater by $4,000,000 than in 1905), and the year in 
which the United States took more than $76,000,000 of Cuban prod- 
ucts in exchange for a fraction above $20,000,000 American mer- 
chandise. 

PRODUCTION IN PAST YEARS. 

If either 1904 or 1905 were to be adopted as the gauge of progress, 
a very rapid increase in Cuban sugar production might be assumed ; 
but the knowledge of what the crop of 1894 was, both in quantity and 
in value, shows the mistake of accepting such conclusions, and this 
is further enforced by the certainty of the poor crop in 1906. There 
is also the knowledge that as far back as 1868, or at the beginning of 
the Ten Years' war, Cuba was producing 750,000 tons of sugar, and 
the United States had a population of 38,000,000 to consume it, as 
against 80,000,000 people to consume the crop of 1906, which may not 
be 30 per cent larger than that of 1868. 

Since the measure of from 70 to 75 per cent of the buying capacity 
of Cuba is the sugar crop, the necessity of understanding that the 
market for foreign goods is dependent on the crop of a series of 
years and hot a single season is apparent. The disproportion between 
Cuban exports to the United States and imports from this country 
will be much less in 1906 than it was in 1905. For those who would 
follow the matter intelligently the calendar year 1903, which was the 
one immediately preceding the reciprocity treaty, may be taken as the 
basis of comparison in the future. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 11 

PROSPECTS OF PERMANENT INCREASE. 

The permanent increase in the sugar crop is subject to so many 
modifying conditions that it can be studied only in the light of 
experience, and with the certainty that investments in sugar plan- 
tations and mills are now made with a view to the market for a fixed 
and comparatively long period regardless of fluctuations from year 
to year. Conservatism is enforced by the feeling that while the Brus- 
sels convention, in doing away with the high bounties on beet-root 
production, was helpful to the tropical sugar countries, the quantity 
of beets sown in Europe in the spring of any year is becoming a gov- 
erning factor in regulating the price, and abnormal profits for cane 
sugar are no longer to be counted on because such a prospect stimu- 
lates the beet-root production. 

An increased acreage is coming under cultivation in Cuba and 
new mills with the most modem processes for grinding the cane and 
reducing the sap are being put up. One of these mills with the instal- 
lation of machinery costs substantially $1,000,000, but the investment 
is not always made with the expectation that the mill will be employed 
to its full capacity at once, since the cane planted on virgin lands does 
not reach its greatest productiveness until the third year, when the 
saccharine matter has increased by 20 per cent. There is at the pres- 
ent time no extraordinary rush in clearing lands for cane growing, 
and some large tracts which have been bought by syndicates or by 
individuals will probably be held for several years in their present 
wild state. 

By the end of 1908, judging by the lands now being cleared and 
the mills erected, Cuba probably will be able to produce 1,400,000 tons 
of sugar annually, but in order to do this there must be an increase 
in the number of field hands and mill workers. Cuba needs to add 
fully 100,000 permanent settlers to her prcvsent population before she 
can plant, cut, grind, and market a sugar crop of 1,400,000 to 1,500,- 
000 tons. With these elements of production assured there is still 
the uncertainty whether there will be a profitable market for that 
quantity. If a market is not found it is a certainty that much cane 
will be left standing to be cut and ground at some future season. 

FAVORABLE OUTLOOK. 

The sugar industry lies at the very foundation of the prosperity of 
the people of Cuba. In any discussion of trade prospects it must be 
analyzed in order to determine the extent to which goods will be 
bought abroad. The possibility of a temporarily acute depression 
in the latter part of the present year is all the more a reason why 
the permanent prospects should be understood, although, as I have 
indicated, the transfer of foreign capital to the island for investment 
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12 TBADE CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 

in development enterprises will assist greatly in moderating this 
depression. The outlook for the future is that, while the buying 
power of the crop can not be foreshadowed a single season in advance, 
the general conclusion may be drawn that through a series of seasons 
to come Cuba can rely upon a profitable market, and the volume of her 
purchases in foreign countries will grow. 

TOBACCO INDUSTRY. 

Next in importance to sugar is tobacco. While the floods caused 
great damage to the sugar crop in Santa Clara and Matanzas, and in 
a more limited area in the province of Habana, they resulted in 
greater proportionate injury to the tobacco crop in the western prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio. Tobacco does not offer the prospects of 
increase that are afforded by sugar cane. The floods in the late fall 
of 1905 lessened the production in Pinar del Riq by at least one- 
fourth, according to the views of those engaged in the trade, and 
the losses were heavy enough to cause such great distress among the 
small tobacco farmers in the Vuelta Aba jo region that aid from the 
Government was necessary. Apparently the loss on the crop was not 
less than $5,000,000. 

The quality of the tobacco that survived the rains was not suffi- 
ciently high to secure an advance in price proportionate to the loss in 
quantity, though naturally some advance followed. Producers got 
little benefit from this advance, though the tobacco manufacturers, 
by raising the price on cigars made from last year's crop, and with 
the certainty that owing to the scarcity they would secure much 
higher prices for the cigars manufactured from this year's crop, 
recouped themselves for possible losses. The crop in the Remedios 
region also suffered, while in the Partidos district it was not up to 
the average. In the Manicaragua district it was fair, but this section 
produced a small portion of the total crop. 

FUTURE PRODUCTION. 

The future of tobacco production in Cuba must be judged by the 
past. In the fiscal year 1901 the exports amounted to a fraction 
less than $29,000,000, and since then they have only once risen above 
$25,000,000. This was in 1905, when the total was $12,651,000 un- 
manufactured and $14,107,000 manufactured. Of this product the 
United States took $11,113,000 unmanufactured and $3,890,000 manu- 
factured. Railroad extensions and road building in the Province of 
Pinar del Rio, as well as in the Remedios and Manicaragua regions, 
promise to better the conditions of production for the small farmers 
by providing them with cheaper and quicker means of transporta- 
tion, but with all these advantages the production of tobacco of the 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 13 

peculiar quality for which Cuba is famous is not likely to increase 
perceptibly. The soil capable of producing the iSne tobacco is lim- 
ited, and therefore no marked increase in the crop can be expected. 

The experiments in shade-grown tobacco appear to offer encour- 
agement for extending these areas of cultivation and to assure a 
saving in the expense of production, but they do not give promise of 
a phenomenal increase in the quantity that can be raised. The varia- 
tion in prices from year to year may be notable, yet judged by past 
vears $30,000,000 is not far from the limit of Cuba's tobacco pro- 
ductiveness, and of this $26,000,000 to $27,000,000 may be taken as the 
average amount available for export, both in the leaf and in cigars. 
Although the industry is confined to a few localities, a shortage in 
the crop is severely felt not only in the producing section, but also in 
the general trade and industry of the island. The loss of $5,000,000 
in the buying power of the island will undoubtedly be noted in the 
purchases from foreign countries, but the recovery of this agricul- 
tural industry is rapid, and with a good crop in the coming season 
the losses of the past season will not be felt long in international 
trade. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPORTS. 

What Cuba sells abroad in addition to sugar and tobacco cuts a 
relatively small figure in the total exports, yet it is a stable factor and 
a growing one, so that it is not to be overlooked in calculating the 
purchasing power of the future. The island sells agricultural prod- 
ucts other than sugar and tobacco to the amount of approximately 
$9,000,000, and of this amount about $3,500,000 represents fruits and 
vegetables. Sales of timber and dyewoods amount to from $1,506,000 
to $2,000,000; animal products, $400,000; fishery products and 
sponges, $350,000 ; and miscellaneous agricultural products, $1,250,000. 
The mineral output brings in about $1,750,000 annually. All of these 
articles are benefited by the 20 per cent reduction in the tariffs of the 
United States, as the bulk of them come to this country. These 
agricultural, forest, and mineral products may be said to exhaust the 
buying power of Cuba, since the island has not the resources for 
becoming a manufacturing country. 

PXTBCHASES FROM FOBEION COUNTBIES. 

MACHINERY FOR SUGAR MILLS. 

It is desirable now to consider Cuba's purchases, and first of all 
those relating to the sugar industry, since it is the basis of the indus- 
trial and commercial movement from year to year. The demand 
here is along several lines, but first and chief is that for the sugar 
mills. The day of small mills has long since passed, for heavier 
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14 TRADE CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 

investments make possible great " ingenios," or central mills, which 
can grind the cane product of large areas. In the new enterprises 
a sugar mill costing less than $1,000,000 would be considered an 
economic mistake. Within the last year a very large mill has been 
erected by the Cuba Company at Jatibanico, on its railroad line near 
the border of Santa Clara Province, and the company is now engaged 
in plans for a mill at the town of Marti, in Santiago Province, whil6 
one or two others may be erected within the next five years. The 
capital for these projects was furnished chiefly in Great Britain. 

At Banes, on the north coast, the United Fruit Company three 
years ago erected a large mill, and it is now engaged in a similar 
enterprise at Preston, on Nipe Bay, where 16,000 acres of cane are 
being put under cultivation. United States Consul HoUiday in- 
formed me that the importations of structural iron and steel, mill 
machinery, and other articles from the United States by the Nipe 
Bay Company in the twelve months ending March 1, 1906, amounted 
to $450,000. This gives an idea of the benefit of increased sugar 
production in Cuba to the manufacturers of the United States, who 
have the advantage of reduced duties to the amount of 20 per cent 
under the reciprocity treaty, but who, it is claimed, do not always 
offer the concessions for installation and operation of the plants that 
their European competitors are willing to grant. At Silveira, in 
the western part of the province of Camaguey, another large mill is 
being erected by New York and Cuban capital, but most of the 
machinery has been purchased in Europe. 

NEW MACHINERY FOR OLD MILLS. 

The disposition to buy in the cheapest market holds in Cuba as 
elsewhere, though there are some instances in which European capital 
invested in new mills has secured orders for. installation where the 
manufacturers in the United States might have supplied it at the 
same prices. 

Part of the trade retained by Europe consists in furnishing old 
mills with modern machinery. Plantations which originally were 
supplied by France, Belgium, or Scotland, and which at present are 
engaged in refitting and modernizing their mills, find that the 
European manufacturers have been making improvements and are 
prepared to replace their old machinery. Being familiar with this 
apparatus, the planters as a rule prefer to continue their dealings 
with the firms that heretofore have supplied them. Another reason 
is that European manufacturers, especially in the finest classes, seem 
able to meet fully the mechanical progress of the United States. In 
the erection of tie mill buildings no European country can compete 
successfully with the United States for the structural steel work. 
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PLANTATION IMPLEMENTS. 

The Cuban plantations in their tramways, when the ox cart is not 
used, avail themselves of the facilities furnished by the steam rail- 
way lines, and there is, therefore, no special demand for light rails. 
The railways run spfirs or branch linesp through the cane fields and 
usually supply the engines and rolling stock as well as the rails, so 
that the enlarged demand for railway material due to the increase of 
sugar cultivation comes under the head of railroad construction. 

The most economical process for clearing the wild lands is still 
by the labor of man and ox and by fire. The ax, the machete, and 
the torch are the means. There is no plowing for the first planting 
of the cane, though the extension of the cultivated area means ulti- 
mately an increase in the demand for agricultural machinery. While 
various inventions have been made, cane cutting by hand promises to 
be necessary for a long time to come. Cuban sugar planters are not 
inhospitable to new inventions, and the difficulty of getting good field 
hands would cause them to welcome any kind of a machine that 
would cut cane, but the fact that with the constant labor deficiency 
they have not turned to machinery for cutting the cane is the best 
evidence that this process is not perfect. 

Enterprising manufacturers have made frequent efforts to sup- 
plant the clumsy ox cart which is used in the cane fields, and on some 
plantations they have secured a trial for their substitutes. But the 
fact that the most progressive planters have discarded the steel and 
iron carts and returned to the old ox wagon is evidence that modern 
farm vehicles are not adapted to the Cuban mud, which is the wealth 
of the sugar soil. 

HARDWARE AND GLASSWARE. 

Household hardware offers a promising field in Cuba for American 
manufacturers who may be willing to spend the time and money 
necessary for a careful study of the needs of the country population. 
The rural life peculiar to the climate and the conditions of agricul- 
ture can be seen by taking either a railroad or a horseback journey 
and observing the customs of the villages and the detached farms. 
The feature of consequence to the maker of hardware is the universal 
custom of outdoor cooking. The ordinary stove or range would find 
little sale in Cuba, but a study of the extent to which the charcoal 
brazier is employed would give valuable suggestions regarding pots 
and pans, while a similar study of stoves using other fuel would 
discover the cooking utensils most in demand. 

The best market seems to be that for cast-iron pots and kettles, 
portable ovens, hollow ware and enamel ware. Manufacturers in 
the United States appear to have paid little attention to th^ opening 
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which lies before them in these lines, and especially in cast-iron pots 
and kettles. An effort has been made to introduce enamel ware of 
United States manufacture, but the class of goods is a fraction too 
high priced. With the lowering of this fraction, which some of the 
manufacturers promise, their efforts to get a foothold in the Cuban 
market are likely to be rewarded. There is also a chance for cheap 
glassware of a reasonably good quality. The manager of the general 
store on one of the largest plantations on the island showed me a 
variety of moderate-priced glassware articles from the United States 
for which he had found a quick sale as soon as the exporters began 
to supply him with what he asked for instead of with what they 
thought the Cuban consumers ought to want. 

LIST OF MARKETABLE ARTICLES. 

A valuable report made by Consul Baehr, of Cienfuegos, on the 
class of articles needed in order to increase the Cuban trade, renders 
it unnecessary to treat this subject in further detail. The following 
paragraphs from Consul Baehr's report are pertinent : 

Concerning the merchandise entering into the Cuban hardware trade it may 
be divided into three classes: First, goods that come exclusively from the 
United States ; second, goods that are purchased both in the United States and 
in Europe ; and, third, goods that are furnished by Europe exclusively. 

The first class comprises agricultural implements of all kinds. This class 
includes, further, such goods as saws and other tools for mechanics, cut and 
wire nails, the better grades of padlocks, locks of different descriptions, carpet 
and shoe tacks, cotton twine and rope, pumps (except rotary hand pumps), 
windmills, scales, wheelbarrows, etc., vehicles, freezers, varnishes, etc., copper 
bull rings. 

The second class embraces a large variety of articles. This class of articles 
includes iron bars, iron pipe, black and galvanized sheets, cotton duck, shovels, 
wire netting, machetes, etc. 

Other goods pertaining to this class derive their preference as between the 
United States and Europe from various reasons. While, for instance, by far 
the l&rgest part of the working machetes comes from the United States, the 
cane knife is still furnished in very large quantities by Birmingham, England, 
whose field hoes likewise dominate the Cuban market. 

Saddlery hardware comes partly from the United States and partly from 
England, because the styles demanded in Cuba are not all made in the former, 
and the latter country offers lower prices. 

The third class of goods has been somewhat reduced by the late tariff change. 
Enameled steel ware is an atticle that continues to come from Europe, some- 
what regrettable from the American point of view, since enormous quantities 
of these goods are used on the island. Stamped and cast-iron hollow ware, 
tinned inside, enjoys likewise a heavy importation from Europe. The same 
may be said of cast-iron round pots and outdoor furnaces. These three lines 
of enameled, tinned, and cast-iron goods are of so general use in every Cuban 
household that they are well worth the attention of American manufacturers. 
They are in the hardware line what rice and flour are among the breadstuffs 
In Cuba. 
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To this third class of goods belong, further, eye augers of all sizes, of consid- 
erable sale all through the island; brass chest and wardrobe locks, cheap 
wrought-iron locks and padlocks, flat-pointed wrought nails of large sizes, 
leathern knife sheaths^ Creole plow points, hempen cordage, shot and cheap 
shotguns, belt knives, linseed oil, coffee mills for stores, iron bedsteads, etc. 

SEWING MACHINES, TYPEWRITERS, AND BICYCLES. 

The market for sewing machines is practically monopolized by 
American manufacturers, the German cheap goods and imitations 
not being able to make headway against the superior article from the 
United States. This subject is important, therefore, only as an illus- 
tration of the manner in which exporters in the United States can 
secure foreign trade when they go after it in the right way. The 
manufacturers sent their agents to study the Cuban household thor- 
oughly, and then they began to place their machines on the installment 
plan. The machine was left with the customer on the payment of 
the first installment, which gave a cash return about equal to the 
factory cost, so that in any case there was little danger of loss. 
Agents were kept busy teaching the people how to use the machine 
and of course proving to them its advantages over all others, and 
especially over those from Europe, which were of the cheaper variety 
and of poor quality. 

This sewing-machine business, like that of the pots and pans for 
cooking, requires an intimate knowledge of Cuban customs and of the 
family life. Following out their plans, the sewing-machine agents 
placed their goods very extensively, and I was informed that there 
were very few instances in which a machine on which the first in- 
stallment was paid had to be taken from the housewife on account of 
failure to meet other payments. Inspectors are kept going from 
place to place giving the local agents necessary hints, and also keep- 
ing a close watch on the individual households. This system is regu- 
larly followed, and it assures that American sewing machines will not 
be crowded out of Cuba. 

The market for typewriting machines is also practically monopo- 
lized by the American manufacturers and the only suggestion that 
can be offered relates to the means by which some of the ultra con- 
servative commercial houses in the smaller cities can be reached and 
induced to use them. 

A small Cuban trade in bicycles grew up about the time that the 
business was experiencing its greatest depression in the United 
States. This bicycle trade can not be a very large one because out- 
side of Habana there are few highways or roads which can be used 
by the cyclists, yet the demand developed promises to be a lasting one. 
S. Doc. 439, 59-1 2 
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AUTOMOBIUBS AND SCALES. 

A limited business in motor cars and automobiles has developed, 
but it is confined to Habana and vicinity where there are fine roads. 
Further improvement in the highways promises to increase the popu- 
larity of the automobile. The American manufacturers have to meet 
the competition of the French makers. The Cuban demand is con- 
fined to the wealthier classes and the motor cars which find the readi- 
est market are the most expensive ones. 

Scales and weighing apparatus generally, and especially those for 
use on the plantations, are so largely of American manufacture, that 
no suggestions need to be given in regard to them. 

FOODSTUFFS AND FISH. 

The imported food supply varies little in its nature from year to 
year, and the amount is governed by the prevailing conditions of 
prosperity or depression which determine the buying power of the 
inhabitants. For the last two years this power has been at its height, 
and flour shipments from the United States have increased. 

FLOUR AND CORN. 

Under the reciprocity treaty which gives American flour a prefer- 
ence of 20 per cent, there is no chance for competition by Canadian 
or other mills. The annual imports have now reached approximately 
750,000 barrels, the actual number imported in the calendar year 1905 
being 715,000 barrels, valued at $3,443,000. It is significant that 
while in 1903 out of 19,555,000 barrels exported by the United States 
Cuba took 548,000; in 1905, out of a total exportation of 11,344,000, 
Cuba took 715,000 barrels. This in a marked degree makes it a home 
market, and shows that while exports to more distant countries may 
fall off Cuba is a steady market for the American flour mill. The 
aim of the manufacturers now should be to increase the total con- 
sumption per capita by educating the mass of the population to its 
uses, for with the high wages that prevail flour need not be a luxury 
to the Cuban laborer. 

The com imports into Cuba are valuable and are increasing. Dur- 
ing the last calendar year they amounted to 1,815,000 bushels, valued 
at $1,120,000, as against 1,073,000 bushels, valued at $625,000, in 1903. 
While Cuba raises com, and while two and even three crops may be 
taken in one year from the same land, it is not probable that the 
demand for corn and corn meal from the United States will lessen. 
Recently a specie^ known as the maiz gigante has been imported from 
Mexico for planting purposes and is promising satisfactory results 
to the farmers; yet experience shows that the corn produced in a 
tropical coimtry can not equal that of the temperate climates, and 
the local supply always will be reenforced by importations. 
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RICE. 

The one article among the breadstuffs in which foreign competitors 
are able to sell more than the United States is rice. This article is 
of universal consumption, and its* use in a hundred fonns is even more 
general than that of flour, as was shown in a recent year when the 
flour imports were valued at $2,976,000 and the rice imports at 
$3,864,000. The bulk of the rice shipments are credited to England 
and Germany, though they are only transshipments of East Indian 
rice through Liverpool or Hamburg and Bremen. Under the reci- 
procity concession, which is 40 per cent to the United States, this 
country began exporting rice to Cuba. In 1903 the total shipments 
were 53,948 pounds, valued at $1,206. The increase in imports of 
American rice and the status of the trade are shown by the following 
table, compiled from the Cuban customs returns for the fiscal year 
1904: 

Rice Imported into Cuba in 1904. 



CSountry. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


United States 


Pounds. 

4,536,477 

65,829,000 

in, 000, 000 

12,666,000 

8,040,000 


$88,366 
1,844,000 


Gftrrnany , 


EinflrlancT. , 


8,073,000 


East Indies 


890,484 


Spain _ ,_ 


61,000 







That the American rice suited the Cuban taste was established by 
later sales, for in 1905 $168,000 worth was imported through the port 
of Cienfuegos alone. A trade combination to discredit it seems to 
have been engineered by some of the jobbing houses, however, and 
complaints were voiced that the demand had ceased and they would 
have to ship what they had on hand to Porto Rico or elsewhere. The 
subject received attei^tion in the Cuban Congress, when the House 
passed what was known as tlie rice bill, which increased the duties in 
a way to give further preference to the product of the United States. 
No action was taken on this measure by the Senate, but there is a 
probability that the agitation for the legislation will be renewed. 

PACKING-HOUSE PRODUCTS. 

The United States has made considerable headway in supplying 
meat to Cuba, and its packing-house products now have substantial 
control of the market. The value of the meat importations is ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. Of these importations the United States 
supplies hams to the value of $500,000, as against $35,000 from Spain; 
bacon, $400,000; salted pork, $500,000, or practically all that is 
taken, and lard, $2,250,000, which is the entire market. Its exporta- 
tions of live cattle are from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, which includes 
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animals both for breeding purposes and for consumption. The one 
article in this line in which the United States makes no progress is in 
supplying " tasajo," or jerked beef, which is imported to the amount 
of $1,800,000 or $2,000,000 annually. This jerked beef is the staple 
meat food of the Cuban farm laborer, and suits his needs so well that 
it is not likely to be displaced. The production is confined to Uru- 
guay and Argentina, Uruguay sending approximately $1,500,000 and 
Argentina $300,000 to $350,000 annually. 

DRIED FISH. 

In supplying the dried fish, which is also a staple article of diet, 
and of which $1,250,000 is imported annually, the United States takes 
a small part. This is because the " bacalao," or dried codfish, which 
is consumed in large quantities, is not put up by this country in the 
form that has been followed for generations by other countries. The 
consumption of bacalao is a Spanish inheritance, and the Spanish 
population continues to show its preference for it, securing the sup- 
ply from Sweden and Norway to the amount of $300,000 annually ; 
England, $150,000, and Canada, $350,000. 

GROCERIES AND LIQUORS. 

In groceries the fact that the population of Cuba is so largely 
Spanish is again brought out in the large number of specialties to 
which the people are accustomed, and which could not be obtained 
from any other source. This includes olives and olive oils, a great 
variety of sweets and preserves, and similar articles. The " bodegero," 
or retail groceryman, in Cuba has the certainty that a definite propor- 
tion of his patrons are from Spain, while others are Spaniards of the 
second generation, and accustomed to food articles in the form in 
which he has them for sale. American competition has compelled 
the bodegero to supply himself with hams, bacon, and various pack- 
ing-house products from the United States, but he is still able, to sell 
groceries of the character indicated because he is catering to a defi- 
nite want, which is understood and provided for by only one export- 
ing country. 

What is true of groceries generally is true of wines and liquors. 
The total imports range from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 annually, but 
the bulk of the supply is the red wines of Spain. Of this trade 
Spain holds $2,400,000 out of $3,250,000. France furnishes fine 
liquors to the amount of $175,000, while England furnishes ales and 
similar beverages to the value of from $300,000 to $350,000, other 
countries of Europe contributing approximately $500,000, of which 
Italy has the largest proportion on account of the demand for her 
wines of peculiar quality. The share of the United States is only 
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$250,000, and of this one-half is in beer, notwithstanding that Ameri- 
can capital has established breweries in Cuba which are proving quite 
profitable. 

MARKET FOR CALIFORNIA CLARETS. 

The best field for American liquors undoubtedly is in supplying 
clarets and similar red wines. The California clarets are well suited 
to the bulk of the Cuban population, and especially is there an open- 
ing for an article to meet the wants of the Spanish immigrants and 
the native inhabitants of the same class who have always been accus- 
tomed to a rough wine, but who in the article that is supplied them 
are compelled to take very gross adulterations. Several years ago, 
when the California wine growers experimented with the Cuban mar- 
ket, they found that freight rates were too high to insure profits, and 
they abandoned the attempt. Eecently they have again made the 
effort, with fairly promising results, for the California wines which 
have been imported through the medium of an Italian Californian 
association have proven satisfactory and have found a good market. 
In order to secure a much larger and a .more permanent sale, it will 
be necessary to follow the methods that obtain in marketing the 
Spanish wines, which leave the importer or dealer with a minimum 
of risk. The Spanish wines are sold on commission, and very liberal 
commission at that. California wine growers will have to follow 
these methods and offer liberal inducements. By doing so and by a 
close study of the local conditions they will be able gradually to build 
up a good business. 

COTTON GOODS. 

. The textile trade of Cuba is largely confined to manufactured cot- 
tons, the imports of which vary from $8,000,000 to $9,000,000 
annually. Under the reciprocity concessions the United States has 
been able to secure between $1,500,000 and $1,600,000 of this trade, 
which is an increase, since in 1903 the total exports to Cuba were only 
$508,000. • It appears that, notwithstanding the preference of 30 per 
cent on the general list of articles and of 40 per cent on knitted 
underwear and hosiery, England keeps the cotton trade to the extent 
of $4,500,000 and Spain retains $1,500,000. Without the reciprocity 
reductions the market for the manufacturers of the United States 
would be a cipher, but there is ground for the belief that with a 
greater willingness to adapt themselves to the needs of the Cuban 
demand in the matter of styles, patterns, colors, and other details the 
American mills can secure a much larger share of the cotton trade, 
and especially of the finished print-cloths trade now held by Man- 
chester. The ducks, knitted underwear, and hosiery, supplied from 
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Barcelona, have special reference to the Spanish population, and they 
will not be so easily displaced. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

The United States has made a distinct advance in supplying the 
boot and shoe market of Cuba since the manufacturers began to 
study the peculiarities of the Cuban foot. Some of them have 
adapted their lasts to the narrow toe and high instep common in 
Cuba, while they have also provided for light-weight shoes whose 
coolness is appreciated in a warm climate. This market lies be- 
tween Spain and the United Staes. In stylish tans and russets, and 
fine finished shoes the United States ought to be able to meet the 
Spanish competition in larger degree than at present, though the 
sales in most lines are increasing with reasonable steadiness. The 
relation of the imports from both countries in a recent year is shown 
as follows : 

Imports of Shoes into Cuba from the United States and Spain. 



Class. 


United States. 


Spain. 


Men's 


1318,000 
864,000 
280,000 


$706,000 


Women'*8 


688,000 


OWlflr«n'« _. 


847,000 







From this it will be seen that in women's shoes the United States 
sells more than Spain, while in children's its trade is less, but in both 
classes the growth of the sales has been large since 1903. It is also 
worth noting that the United States sells uppers to the value of from 
$250,000 to $275,000, and that this commerce doubled in two years. 
In supplying men's shoes, while the American makers increased theii^ 
market from $162,000 in 1903 to $313,000 in 1905, Spain also in- 
creased her sales from $433,000 to $708,000. Spain likewise sells 
alpargatas to the amount of $175,000 annually, a coarse and poor 
article of straw footwear worn by Spanish peasants. The United 
States makes nothing which can compete with the alpargatas, but 
the point for American manufacturers to consider is whether they 
can not, by a little closer study of the Spanish immigrant, provide a 
coarse and durable shoe that will replace this inferior footwear, while 
at the same time increasing their sales of men's boots and shoes of 
better quality. 
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SVMMABT OF FOBEION COMMEECE. 

Omitting further analysis of specific articles the foreign commerce 
of Cuba may be summarized from the message which President 
Palma sent to the Congress at its opening session in April. This 
gives the merchandise imports and exports for the calendar year 
1905 as follows : 

Cuban Imports and Exports of Merchandise in 1905. 



Country. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



United States 

other countries of America. 

Germany 

Spain 

France 

Oreat Britain 

Other European countries. . 
All other countries 

Total 



$42,961,888 
12,622,e») 
6,784,784 
10,356,409 
5,243,368 
13,424,660 
3,602,488 
890,488 



195,380,476 

1,747,668 

8,906,471 

786,344 

1,196,668 

6,795,360 

770,368 

683,266 



04,806,666 



110,167,484 



In order to have a complete comprehension of the Cuban market 
and, what is of prime importance, of the competitors of the United 
States, more detailed statistics are necessary. These are to be foimd 
in the official returns of the Cuban treasury department for the fiscal 
year 1905, which follow : 
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INTEBNATIONAL COMPETITION. 

ADVANTAGEOUS POSITION OT SPAIN. 

Some general conclusions drawn from these tables may be better 
understood in connection -yrith the statements previously made in 
discussing various articles of import. The very noteworthy discrep- 
ancy of less than $750,000 exports from Cuba to Spain and of almost 
$10,000,000 imports is sure to attract attention, and the question will 
be asked why, since Cuba exports only a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars' worth of tobacco to that country, she should take $10,000,000 of 
Spanish goods. A partial answer is given in what is previously stated 
in regard to the special lines of groceries, wines, shoes, cottons, etc., 
but this explanation may be broadened. 

It always is to be kept in mind that Spain has certain advantages 
imder which she is able partly to offset the loss of her former overseas 
territory and the discriminating tariff which favored her products 
when the island was a colony. In the first place, nearly all the com- 
mercial houses are of Spanish origin and many of them are yet 
branches of firms in Spain. With these long-established connections, 
and with commercial credits and minor details of mercantile inter- 
course adapted to their customs, a certain proportion of trade would 
be held even in the face of opportunities for purchases in other 
markets. 

Moreover, three-fourths.of the foreign-bom inhabitants of Cuba are 
Spaniards, more than one-half the native-born inhabitants are of 
Spanish race parentage, Spanish immigration is increasing regularly, 
and a constant current of communication is maintained between 
Spain and Cuba, thousands of laborers coming to the island every 
year and returning. This explains why there is such a great demand 
for Spanish products. 

SPANISH LOSSES. 

I have pointed out that Spain has lost the market for packing- 
house goods and that she may find her sales of wines and a few other 
articles of food consumption lessened, but she will not entirely lose 
her grocery trade. That the United States may make further in- 
roads on her boot and shoe trade, and possibly in a smaller degree 
on her cotton sales, lias been stated. Another circumstance which 
may lessen Spanish sales is discussed in connection with the financial 
situation, but the loss due to this is as likely to be the gain of Euro- 
pean countries as of the United States. The conviction remains 
that while the United States should secure more of the commerce 
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which Spain now has with Cuba the Cuban-Spanish trade will not 
soon be reduced to a mere exchange of, say, $1,000,000 of tobacco for 
$1,000,000 of Spanish products. 

FRANCE AND LATIN -AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

What is true of Spain is true of France in a less degree. France 
has a large and profitable Cuban market as compared with the 
tobacco which she receives from the island, to the amount of $500,000 
or $600,000, and a few other articles. She sells Cuba fine dry goods, 
laces, silks, some extra fine cotton manufactures, jewelry, chemicals, 
perfumes, and fine liquors. The products for which she finds a sale 
in the Cuban market are luxuries, and are bought by the wealthier 
classes there the same as in other Latin-American countries. They 
are also of the kind that are exported to the United States and sold 
to Americans in competition with goods made at home. It does not, 
therefore, appear that the United States, even with tariff preferences, 
can cut out the sale of French manufactures in Cuba. 

Cuba'si imports from tropical American countries are also likely to 
continue in excess of her exports to them, because, like her, they pro- 
duce sugar, tobacco, and fruits. South American countries in the 
Temperate Zone are in a position to supply her with certain food 
products. The trade in jerked beef from Uruguay and Argentina 
will continue, while the cattle importations from Mexico, Colombia, 
and Venezuela are likely to vary from year to year just as they do 
from the United States. Since the latter countries are tropical, Cuba 
has little to sell them that they can not produce for themselves. 

GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

A scrutiny of the imports by articles shows quite clearly that the 
chief competitors of th^ United States for Cuban trade are Germany 
and Great Britain. With Germany the disproportion between ex- 
ports and imports is not great, and the share of the Cuban market 
which she holds is partly due to her enterprise in establishing and 
maintaining direct steamship communication. Many of her exports 
to Cuba are of the same class that she exports to other countries, 
including drugs, chemicals, medical instruments, toys, and certain 
grades of glassware and pottery, cutlery, and household hardware. 
These form heavy items in the sum total. 

Some of this trade may be gained by the manufacturers of the 
United States, though it may not appear a large factor in the general 
volume. Rice, as has been indicated, is a large import, and this is 
a transshipment rather than a sale of a German product; but of 
course the profit goes to German exporters. Sugar bags also enter 
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into the Cuban trade more in competition with England than with 
the United States. 

The aggressive attitude of Great Britain in reaching out for the 
Cuban market and in seeking concessions to offset the advantages 
obtained by the United States under reciprocity proves the value of 
that market and also perhaps indicates where it is vulnerable. One 
advantage England has is in the control of the sale of sugar bags or 
sacks, which in ordinary years amounts to $1,000,000 and which with 
the extension of the sugar plantations may be counted upon to 
increase. Whether the sacks are shipped directly from Calcutta oi 
from English ports does not affect the profits. In 1904 Cuban 
imports of sugar bags were as follows : 

England $746,000 I Germany $124,000 

India 60, 000 I United States 68,000 

This trade has been the subject of much discussion in the United 
States, and I call attention to the figures only to show how England 
still gets the bulk of it. 

The profits from thfe rice transshipments I have described. In tex- 
tiles, cottons are England's most vulnerable point, and next to them 
iron and steel. Her success in securing contracts for the installation 
of sugar mills I have explained. It should cause manufacturers of 
sugar machinery to readjust their estimates of the cost of installation. 

PITBLIC WOEKS. 

Imports of construction materials and iron and steel into Cuba have 
been increasing steadily, and the orders placed months ago, but yet 
unfilled, make it likely that this year will exceed all others, not only 
in machinery for the sugar mills, but also in steel rails, rolling stock, 
car equipments, and electrical supplies. 

RAILWAY BUILDING. 

Eailway building is progressing throughout the island. It is the 
principal factor in the development enterprises that are relied on tio 
offset the depression in the sugar industr/. In the province of Pinar 
del Rio the Western Railway is extending its line from the present 
terminus at San Juan to the coast at Cape San Antonio for the benefit 
of the tobacco growers. 

The United Railways is building a short line in the same province 
at Bahia Honda. This company, whose stock is held chiefly in Lon- 
don, has acquired the great sugar transportation railway known as 
the Cardenas and Jucaro, and is completing an extension to the port 
of Cienfuegos. It will also reconstruct the Cardenas and Jucaro 
and will probably expend $1,000,000 for this purpose. According 
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to the statement of Mr. Robert M. Orr, the general manager, the 
United Railways Company, with its new lines, its reconstruction of 
old ones, and its betterments and new rolling stock, has improvements 
planned to the amount of $5,000,000. The system known as the 
Cuba Central, which is controlled by the Western Railway, has also 
a new short line from the town of Sagua la Grande under con- 
stru^'tion. 

NEW ROADS IN THE EAST. 

The Cuba Company, which owns and operates the railroad from 
Santiago to Santa Clara, that, in connection with the existing lines 
from Santa Clara to Habana, forms a through trunk system almost 
the entire length of the island, is now building the spur from Caco- 
cum to Holguin, from which a line runs to the port of Gibara, on the 
north coast. Last year the branch was completed from the junction 
known as the Alto Cedro to Antilla, on Nipe Bay, which is to be the 
port of shipment for the Cuba Company's railroad system and which 
lat-er will have a direct steamship line to New York. At Antilla 
the main wharf and warehouse have been erected, and for several 
months schooners bringing cargoes of pine lumber and taking out 
hard woods have utilized this new port. The first sugar shipments 
arrived over the railway in March. While there is much work yet 
to be done at Antilla, the port facilities are sufficient for the freight 
hkely to be supplied by the railway this season. 

The most important railway construction in the eastern section of 
the island is that known as the Cuba Eastern Railroad, along the 
Guantanamo Valley, crossing the Cuba Company's line and running 
through Bayamo to Manzanillo, on the south coast. The grading, 
track laying, and bridge work are going forward with reasonable 
rapidity, so that the claims of the projectors that the line will be in 
Manzanillo by the end of the year does not seem to be unfounded. 
This road will add considerably to the development of eastern Cuba. 
Other railroad projects are likely to take form within a year, but none 
of them has reached the construction stage or is in the market for 
material. From the best information that can be obtained, between 
$15,000,000 and $20,000,000 will be expended in railway construction 
and reconstruction during the next two years, the actual progress 
being somewhat dependent on the ability to secure labor. 

TROLLEY ROADS. 

Under railway material are properly included steel rails of stand- 
ard type for the electric lines which are now stretching out through 
the western part of the island. This rapid development of the 
trolley is a natural result of the topography of Cuba. Few of the 
towns outside of Habana have tramways of any kind and until 
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recently no effort had been made to establish trolley systems such as 
are found in the rural districts of the United States. 

The corporation known as the Havana Central Railroad Company, 
affiliated with the Havana Electric Company, which has the control 
of the street-car system of the city, has obtained blanket concessions 
for building electric railways, furnishing power for the sugar mills, 
and for irrigation. This company is establishing extensive terminal 
facilities in Habana, and under its concession is pushing its lines to 
the town of Guanajay, near the north coast, and the town of Giiines, 
in the fertile region near the south coast, and thence from Giiines to 
Cienfuegos. The company has five years in which to build these 
lines, but Mr. G. F. Greenwood, the general manager, states that the 
intention is to complete them within the next two years. Since these 
electric lines are being built especially with a view to transporting 
freight in competition with the steam railways, their equipment, 
rolling stock, and roadbed necessarily must be of a substantial char- 
acter, and orders placed months ago with manufacturers in the 
United States will be filled during this and the succeeding year. 

PROJECTED LINES. 

Another trolley project is that of a line from Cienfuegos to Cruces, 
through a thickly settled region, and probably with extensions to 
Santa Clara. If this line is built it also will come in competition 
with the steam railways. 

In the city of Santiago the project of an electric railway to the 
suburbs, and even some distance into the country, which has met with 
many obstacles, is now said to be in a favorable condition. It may 
be a competitor for local traffic with the steam railways. The exten- 
sion of the trolley system in Cuba is important to manufacturers of 
electric supplies, but it has perhaps even greater significance in its 
relation to the steam railways. Both the steam railways and the 
electric lines are inducing investments of foreign capital, and it is 
this capital which insures continued industrial activity in the period 
of agricultural losses. 

STATE AND CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 
HABBORS AND HIGHWAYS. 

Public improvements begun under the American military occupa- 
tion included harbor works. Among these were the works at Car- 
denag and Matanzas, which have been completed, but other improve- 
ments which call for imported material are being made in different 
parts of the island. One of these is the construction of a new wharf, 
640 feet in length, at Santiago. At Habana wharf repairs have been 
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made by the Government. The malecon or sea wall is to be extended 
gradually, and this work will require cement and other construction 
material. 

Credits have been voted by the Cuban Congress for general public 
works to the amount of $3,000,000, and in addition $737,000 has been 
voted for special works in the provinces of Pinar del Rio, Santa 
Clara, and Habana. Most of these sums are to be spent on public 
roads and highways which call for bridge material. Preliminary 
appropriations were made for waterworks at Camaguey, which are 
to cost $550,000, and for an aqueduct at Santiago, at an estimated 
cost of $440,000, and there is no doubt that the remainder of the 
amounts necessary will be voted, so that the continuance of the work 
is assured. The measures outlined above cover the public works to 
be carried on by the General Government, but there are also improve- 
ments by the provinces and municipalities. All these indicate a cer- 
tain demand for material for road construction and similar works, 
and they also promise employment to labor. 

MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The most important municipal improvement on the island, the 
first one undertaken by a city on its own account and without help 
from the central Government, is that at Cienfuegos. This includes 
a complete system of waterworks, sewerage, and paving, and it is an 
encouraging example of municipal enterprise. The waterworks and 
seweK are to cost $2,376,000. Bonds to the amount of $3,000,000 
and bearing interest at 5 per cent were authorized by the municipality, 
and they were taken at 90, which may be considered a tribute to the 
credit of Cienfuegos. These works will require a large amount 
of material, some of which has already been contracted for in the 
United States. They will also create a local market for sanitary 
supplies. 

FINANCE AND CITAAENCT. 

SURPLUS REVENUES. 

The finances of Cuba appear to be in sound condition, so that no 
disturbance of a character to interfere with steady trade development 
need be anticipated. Judging from the last six months of the cal- 
endar year 1905, the Republic can rely on an income, chiefly from 
customs dues, of approximately $32,000,000 annually. Of this, be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $26,000,000 is derived from the regular pro- 
ceeds of the customs, and between $3,500,000 and $4,000,000 from 
the special imposts to meet the interest and the funding and other 
charges of the national debt, which was created by the loan of 1901 
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for the payment of the army. The increase in the revenues has 
been due to the growth of purchases abroad. 

With ample provision made for the army loan and for the interest 
on what is known as the $3,000,000 bond issue by the Cuban junta, 
the Kepublic seems able to conunand surplus revenues and to take 
care of the interior loan which was supplemental to the army loan. 
The question therefore has been raised whether it would not be wise 
to reduce the tariff schedules at least to the point from which they 
were increased when the reciprocity treaty with the United States 
went into effect. The possibility that such reductions would increase 
the purchases abroad needs to be considered in connection with other 
trade opportunities, but since no recommendation was made by the 
Executive in his message to Congress when it assembled April 2, and 
since no legislation has been proposed by the Congress, it is not 
necessary to consider this probability at present. The number of 
articles imported into Cuba free of duty is very small, and there has 
been some agitation for enlarging the free list, but it, too, is indefi- 
nite. The largest item is carbon fuel, of which about 500,000 tons, 
principally of bituminous coal, are imported annually from the 
United States, the value ranging from $1,600,000 to $1,750,000. 

MONETARY SYSTEM. 

A grave inconvenience to domestic commerce, and one that also 
has some relation to international trade, is the rise in Spanish silver, 
which has been going on steadily and promises to continue. Until 
n year ago the threefold-monetary system under which Cuba has 
carried on business since the American military occupation had no 
greater drawback than the ordinary fluctuations and the profits to 
the bankers and exchange brokers at the expense of the merchants 
and consumers. The moneys employed were United States currency, 
Spanish and French gold, and Spanish silver. When the Cuban 
Republic began its functions the United States currency was contin- 
ued as the basis of the monetary system. Payment of customs duties 
was made in that currency and Government salaries were paid in it. 
The status of the Spanish alphonso or centen, and the French louis of 
napoleon, has been described in numerous official reports and it is not 
necessary to repeat the explanation. It is sufficient that the exchange 
fluctuations of Spanish gold expressed in terms of United States cur- 
rency rarely exceeded the range of 108^ to 110 J, dependent on the 
currents of international commerce and especially on the conditions 
under which the sugar crop was being marketed in New York. 

SPANISH GOLD. 

The general business of Cuba, as related to importations and to the 
sugar crop exportation, has been conducted with Spanish gold as 
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the medium. There is one exception. In Spain the peseta or silver 
coin of the value of 20 cents has been the basis of the national 
finances. Jobbers and importers who buy goods in the United States, 
England, Germany, or France make their purchases in terms of 
Spanish gold, but the importers of goods from Spain base their 
transactions on the Spanish silver, which is the medium of retail 
trade and of wage payments in Cuba. After the American military 
occupation in the Province of Santiago United States currency — gold, 
greenbacks, and silver — became the only medium of exchange. This 
also was adopted by the Cuba Company in building its railroad 
across the island, and later by the development companies on the 
north coast, which are putting up sugar mills and clearing cane 
lands. These capitalists have had abundant evidence that the result 
of this policy of paying in the best money is to raise the wage rate, 
but they have reaped the advantage in the freedom from fluctuation 
and in the regularity with which they have been able to carry on their 
enterprises. 

APPRECIATION OF SPANISH SILVER. 

In the central and western part of the island, however, Spanish 
silver has continued as the common means of exchange and of wage 
payments. When the rise began-^due, primarily, to world-wide 
causes, but specifically to the policy of the Spanish Government in 
approximating to the gold basis — the change became embarrassing 
to the sugar planters and to large employers. The gain has gone to 
the wholesale importers and to the "bodegeros," or retail shop- 
keepers, who have been buying their goods on the basis of Spanish 
gold and selling them in silver, which every day was increasing in 
value. The effect on the $10,000,000 importations from Spain has 
been so marked that some of the importers of goods from that coun- 
try, especially of groceries and dry goods, have been making, pur- 
chases in the continental countries with a view to offsetting their 
losses. This change has not yet gone far enough to result in a 
marked decline in Spanish exports to Cuba, yet the possibilities are 
evident. 

The effect of the gradual rise in Spanish silver is shown by a simple 
illustration. Formerly anybody in Habana having an American 
dollar bill to change went into one of the " cambios," or exchange 
houses, and received $1.40 in Spanish silver for it. He took a cab 
and paid 20 cents, or a peseta, which has been the charge from times 
so far back that they are forgotten. His American dollar bill 
bought him seven cab rides. To-day he goes into the cambio and 
receives for it $1.15 in Spanish silver, so that he is not quite able to 
pay for six cab rides. The cabman has been the gainer by this 
appreciation of the current money, just as during the Spanish con- 

S. Doc. 439, 59-1 3 
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trol and the insurrection he was the loser when paper money known 
as " Weyler's scrip " was put out and the 20 cents in scrip lost every 
day in its purchasing power. The buying of cab rides is the same 
in principle as the buying of food or clothing. 

Owing to the scarcity of labor the sugar planters in the central and 
western part of the island have not been able to change to American 
' currency, but the Habana Electric Company, which controls the 
street-car service of that city, found that in order to maintain some- 
thing like a parity of earnings it would have to do so, and the change 
was made in the face of a general strike. Other employers of labor 
are preparing to take the same course. 

CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY. 

Since the official declaration has been made of the intention of the 
Government of Spain to levy all export and import duties in gold 
there seems no doubt that the appreciation of Spanish silver will con- 
tinue and will be felt in Cuba to such an extent that a remedy will 
have to be found under which this coin will disappear from circula- 
tion. 

After the rise began banks and speculators found a profit in ship- 
ping the Spanish silver dollars and pesetas from Cuba to Spain, 
some single shipments amounting to as much as $500,000. This proc- 
ess has continued until it is now difficult to determine even approxi- 
mately how much silver remains in the island, the estimates varying 
from $12,000,000 down to $3,000,000. The certainty is that the 
amount is becoming too small to afford sufficient means of circulation 
and other currency will be necessary to take its place. This condi- 
tion reenforces the necessity of a general readjustment, and has given 
rise to a renewal of the discussion which began three years ago con- 
cerning the establishing of the Cuban monetary system. This sug- 
gestion was made by President Palma in his recent message, but in 
financial and commercial circles the preference is for a readjustment 
purely on the basis of American currency, without any plans for buy- 
ing gold in order to maintain a Cuban coinage. 

EXTENSION OF TBADE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR AMERICAN MERCHANTS. 

Suggestions for extending United States trade in Cuba, in addi- 
tion to these made in describing the classes of goods consumed, the 
countries from which imported, and the general nature of the Cuban 
market, relate to the tariff schedules, the valuation by weight under 
the metric system, trade-marks, packing, invoice forms, shipping 
instructions, and other important details. These subjects have beai 
set forth so fully and clearly in reports made by Minister Squiers and 
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Consul-General Steinhart that to detail them here would be unneces- 
sary repetition. To their statements I can only add that the sales 
agents and commission merchants representing American firms 
emphasize and reiterate what the officials have said. These sales 
agents and commission merchants are now numerous enough, under- 
stand the Spanish language and Spanish trade methods well enough, 
and have had sufficient experience to make their statements valuable. 
When they complain that their representations to the exporters in 
regard to the matters above mentioned are often disregarded it is 
difficult to suggest a remedy, except to impress on these manufac- 
turers and exporters the amount of their actual loss through their 
indifference to these cautions. 

A suggestion of force relates to the study of rural life, as described 
in the outline of the market for household hardware. This might 
be further extended by the commercial drummer making a detailed 
and special investigation of the general store, which is maintained 
on all the large sugar plantations. The sales of this general store 
are an infallible sign of the kind and quality of goods which the 
people of the neighborhood want and the price which they are able 
to pay. The " bodegas," or small shops, take their cue from the plan- 
tation store, and can only do business by selling the same class of 
goods. 

CREDITS AND BANKING. 

Credits should be given attention in connection with the sugges- 
tions of the consuls and of the sales agents and commercial travelers 
for a readjustment of the system enforced by firms in the United 
States. While there is no expectation that American shippers will 
allow the six months' credit which is granted by European houses, 
the conditions of trade in Cuba seem to warrant the sixty or ninety 
day period which is recommended. The mercantile business of the 
island is still very largely in the hands of the Spaniards, and these 
Spanish houses have a code of commercial morality which is as high 
as that of any country in the world. An established Spanidi firm 
is a guaranty that obligations will be met. It is now possible to 
obtain mercantile ratings through Dun's or Bradstreet's, but there are 
also the additional facilities through the spread of banking institu- 
tions which are directly controlled by American capital and which 
are able to carry on correspondence in English. A list of these insti- 
tutions is as follows: * 

National Bank of Cuba. Head offices in Habana ; branches in Pinar del Rio, 
Matanzas, Cardenas, Sagua la Grande, Caibarien, Santa Clara, Cienfuegos, 
Camaguey, Manzanillo, Santiago, and Gnantanamo. 

Royal Bank of Canada. Head office in Habana ; branches in Matanzas, Car- 
denas, Camaguey, and Santiago. 
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Bank of Nova Scotia, Habana. 
Zaldo & Ck)., Habana. 
6. Lawton Childs & Co., Habana. 
Trust Company of Cuba, Habana. 

The American Club of Habana has a committee on trade and com 
merce for the special purpose of strengthening trade with Cuba and 
advancing the commercial interests of the United States. 

AMERICAI^ CAPITAL. 

Estimates of the amount of investments by citizens of the United 
States in Cuba differ notably, but the ordinary view would place them 
at the present time at from $115,000,000 to $120,000,000. One-half 
of this sum might be considered as invested in sugar and tobacco 
and one- fourth in railroads and street railways. The balance would 
be included in real-estate ownership and mortgages, mining, com- 
mercial and banking interests, fruit culture, and other forms of 
tropical agriculture, and in steamships. Notwithstanding the in- 
vestments in sugar lands and in minerals the larger sums are now 
going into steam and electric railways and other forms of develop- 
ment. Larger estimates of American capital in Cuba are due to the 
inclusion of Canadian investments in banking enterprises, electric 
railways, and in sugar lands. 

mMIGAATION. 

INFLUENCE ON FOREIGN TRADE. 

The conditions and inducements which the agricultural and other 
resources of Cuba offer for American settlement are reviewed here- 
after. It can be said that the majority of the settlers thus far have 
found that it is not a difficult matter to secure a good living for 
themselves and their families from the* soil at a moderate expense 
of time and labor, and this without doubt will be the experience of 
future colonists. The next point relates to the profits to be derived 
in addition to a living, and this means securing a market for the 
products that are left over after the needs of subsistence are supplied. 
Because of temporary discouragements the inference should not be 
drawn that the future holds no prospect for a large number of Ameri- 
can land tillers in Cuba, for I have directly the contrary opinion. 
Though to-day there are not more than 5,000 or 6,000 actual Ameri- 
can settlers in the whole island, the number of property registries in 
the province of Camaguey alone is 6,000, and a like proportion is 
found in other sections. 

Those who already have gone to Cuba have been useful missionaries 
of American goods, and those who will go in the future will also serve 
the purpose of introducing and enlarging the demand for the 
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products of the United States. But in keeping watch on these Amer- 
icans the manufacturers of the United States should not overlook 
the immigration from other parts of the world or assume that they 
can secure none of the trade of these immigrants. Notwithstanding 
the very strong hold of Spanish trade on those of Spanish origin, it 
does not follow that the Spaniards who are continuing to people 
Cuba will not buy American goods outside of the specialties which I 
have mentioned heretofore. 

This brings me to the discussion of the movement of population 
to Cuba and the scarcity of labor which obtains and which has led 
to agitation for Chinese coolies, though the project of Government 
aid to immigration from European countries finds more weight. 

STATISTICS OF. NATIONALITIES. 

The pronounced character of the Spanish ascendency in the immi- 
gration, and also the notable increase, though this is still insufficient 
to overcome the labor scarcity, is shown in the following comparative 
table taken from Cuban official statistics of the immigration into 
Cuba for the last four calendar years : 

Immigrant Abbivals in Cuba, 1902-1905. 



Country. 


1902. 


1908. 


1904. 


1905. 


North America 


1,063 

121 

83 

69 

15 

3 

8 

51 

145 

66 

32 

1 

8,878 

171 

15 

12 

389 

2 

222 

11 

127 

13 

84 

4 

6 

29 

232 

31 

16 


1,281 

150 

219 

82 

19 

6 

11 


1,549 

188 

359 

138 

21 

10 

33 


1.861 
230 


South America 


ATitill*w 


811 


Germany. 


181 


Austrift-HTiTigftry 


24 


Belgrium 7...'. 


19 


Canada 




Central America 




CHCiiiL . . , 


18 

43 

48 

7 

14,692 

172 

8 

7 

320 

5 

267 


132 

39 

107 

18 

23,759 

255 

3 

28 

392 

3 

262 


152 


Bant/O Domingo - - - , _ 


1 


Scandinavia 


112 


Scotland 


8 


Spain 


47,908 
360 


France 


Greece 


18 


Netherlands 


22 


£nflrland . . 


462 


TrAland 




Italy 


317 


Jamaica 




Mexico 


149 
14 
92 
2 
13 
31 

115 
38 
35 


221 

9 

363 

24 

9 

48 

313 

100 

86 


279 


Portufi»l 


66 


Porto Kico 


672 


Buusia 


9 


Switzerland .• 


24 


Arabia 


168 


Syria 


405 


Tiirkey 


152 


Notrnl«Wifl«d 


94 






Total 


11,898 


17,844 


28,467 


64,221 





SIGNIFICANCE OF SPANISH IMMIGRATION. 

The immigration arrivals do not give the exact measure of the 
number of people permanently settling in Cuba, because the statistics 
ignore the outgoing passengers, of whom thousands return to Spain 
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every season. It should also be taken into account that colonists and 
settlers from the United States are not all classed as immigrants, and 
the figures do not therefore give their full numbers. But the Spanish 
movement is the really significant one. 

The Canary Islanders, who work on the tobacco plantations and 
who come out for that purpose every year, are now showing a strong 
disposition to obtain homes for themselves and to become continuous 
residents of Cuba. In the central and eastern part of the island, 
where workers come out from Spain for the sugar plantations and 
the mines and for railway construction work, there is also manifest 
a stronger disposition to remain as permanent settlers, many of them 
drifting into Habana during the season when the demand for labor 
on the plantations slackens. This class is very sturdy and, since the 
development enterprises and the hotel building and other construction 
work give steady employment, there is more inducement to stay than 
to return to Spain. 

The arrival of 48,000 immigrants from Spain in 1905 out of a 
total of 54,000, double the number of the previous year, emphasizes 
to manufacturers and exporters in the United States the supreme 
importance of studying the wants of this new population, and also of 
adapting themselves to the methods in regard to credits and other 
details whicTi are followed by the Spanish firms which form so large a 
percentage of the commercial houses in Cuba. In other words, in 
seeking more business American firms should remember how largely 
Cuba remains Spanish in its people and in their wants. 

WARNING TO SETTLERS. 

I answer many inquiries by a brief statement for the benefit of 
intending settlers and land buyers. The American invasion of Cuba 
in point of numbers has not yet become phenomenal, but extensive 
land purchases and a widening of the tourist travel so as to include 
trips through the island with a view to determining its possibilities 
for settlement show that the number of settlers will increase. The 
best information leads to the belief that, exclusive of the Isle of Pines, 
between 5,000 and 6,000 citizens of the United States are now actu- 
ally settled in Cuba on lands of their own. The misconception that 
the climate is unsuitable for natives of the Temperate Zone has been 
dissipated by residence during the rainy season when the disadvan- 
tages and discomforts are most keenly felt. 

American colonists in Cuba, who include Canadians as well as 
citizens of the United States, have gone through about the average 
of experiences, the average of misrepresentations, swindles, suflferings, 
and losses, and the average number have found the conditions satisfac- 
tory. There are two means of settlement. One is by allowing de- 
velopment companies to do the preliminary work of clearing unim- 
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proved lands and establishing homes. In these cases by careful 
inquiry it is possible to determine how much the price asked for the 
lands is beyond the real value and what the inducements are to 
remain and settle. The more numerous and more adventurous class 
prefer to buy unimproved lands, and the representations of the land 
agents are chiefly for their information or misinformation. 

LAND VALUES. 

On this subject I make one comprehensive statement: Unimproved 
lands bought in large tracts of from 26,000 to 100,000 acres, at 
prices ranging from $1 to $3 per acre, and particularly where part 
of the area is of the worthless kind known as " savanna," can by no 
miracle be made worth from $30 to $36 per acre to the small settler 
who has yet to do the clearing and render the soil capable of cul- 
tivation as well as find a market for his produce. Yet many of 
the companies exploiting Cuban lands are pretending to work this 
wonder. That so few settlers have been attracted on these terms is 
evidence that common sense is not entirely wanting to the Americans 
who are seeking homes in Cuba in order to engage in farming, fruit 
raising, and other forms of tropical agriculture. When the land 
companies offer their lands at a reasonable price there is no doubt 
that a much larger number of settlers will be attracted. In the mean- 
time, in view of the hardships and losses of the people who were 
misled by the early colonizing schemes, the slowness with which 
the lands of the companies or syndicates are taken is not to be 
regretted. 

TOWN LOTS. 

Another point of which the American settler or intending investor 
who has small capital has not been quite so wary relates to town lots. 
The explicit assertion may be made that even with the increase in 
Cuban population, which must come, the growth of towns will be 
very slow. The island is so wholly agricultural that except for 
very small local industries manufacturing is not possible, and country 
towns dependent entirely on agriculture grow more slowly in Cuba 
than in the United States. Moreover, land companies can not change 
what three centuries of experience has shown to be the best type of 
a village, which is one long street with parallel streets as the number 
of inhabitants increases. The broad boulevards which have been cut 
through the forest in many places, and which are shown on the maps 
of the land companies by copying the Prado and other avenues of 
Habana, have little future expectation except in the imagination 
of the promoters. 

A Cuban village, like villages elsewhere, must have some means of 
paving, sanitation, and water supply, and the cost of these municipal 
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improvements, if the towns projected ever could be realized, would 
swallow up in taxes the value of the town lot There is so little basis 
even for speculation that the intending settler from the United States 
would do well to ignore the town lot entirely, or at the most not give 
it a value more than 50 per cent greater than it possesses as acre 
property for raising fruits and vegetables. 

With these conditions understood there need be fewer losses and 
fewer disappointments in settling Cuban lands than have been suf- 
fered up to this time. The field is really a good one for farming on 
the lines indicated below, and the information given regarding fruits 
and vegetables may also be taken as a basis of settlement to engage 
in other forms of agriculture. 

INTEBNAL BESOITBCES. 

FIELDS. FORESTS, AND MINES. 

The money value of the fruit industry of Cuba, as compared with 
sugar cane and tobacco, is small. Yet fruit culture is important in 
the agricultural life of the island, especially in view of the field it 
offers for small capitalists and for settlers who seek a home and busi- 
ness in a tropical climate. In 1905 the value of exports of the staple 
fruits — oranges, pineapples, and bananas — was $2,763,000, of which 
the United States took all but $6,000 So the market under reci- 
procity may be considered as exclusively in the United States. 

GRANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, AND PINEAPPLES. 

Orange culture seems to offer a good opportunity both for the 
small grower and for the capitalist. Many hundred thousand orange 
trees have been transplanted during the last six years from the 
Florida nursmes, and the experience of orange growers in southern 
California and in Florida has been utilized in Cuba. It can not yet 
be said that the experiment has been subject to all the conditions 
which are necessary to determine its permanent success as a com- 
mercial industry. This, however, is to be said: Those who have 
engaged in it are satisfied that the Cuban orange can secure a 
market in the United States, and the problem of the future relates 
more to transportation facilities and to means of shipment than to 
the cultivation of the fruit. In connection with orange culture 
grapefruit cultivation has been engaged in, and this gives encourag- 
ing prospects of success. As with the oranges, the chief question 
relates to shipment and markets. 

Pineapple cultivation has been carried on successfully for many 
years in the vicinity of Habana, and the extension of the acreage 
has been steady. The business appeals to Americans because of the 
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short period within which the fruit can be planted and matured. 
The conditions of marketing, however, are complex and there is 
more uncertainty than in regard to other fruits. A slight miscal- 
culation on one or two shipments, resulting in the failure to find a 
quick market, and the profit of an entire season is lost. To make 
the industry a permanent success commercially the establishment of 
pineapple canning factories seems essential. 

CULTIVATION OF BANANAS. 

Growing bananas for export is not a business in which anyone 
should engage who can turn to other employment for his capital and 
energies. The probability is that the extent of the banana industry 
within a few years will be measured by the Cuban home demand, 
which is a large one. In the markets of the United States the Cuban 
banana does not receive equal favor with that of Jamaica and Cen- 
tral America. The evidence on this point comes from the experience 
of the United Fruit Company, which practically controls the trade. 
After the military occupation of Cuba by the United States this cor- 
poration bought extensive banana plantations at Banes, on the north 
coast. In former years these plantations had been very profitable, 
but with growing competition and new conditions arising it was 
found that the business was not a paying one, and the company began 
planting the lands in sugar cane. This process has gone on until now 
only 4,600 acres of bananas are under cultivation, and I was informed 
that this acreage will be reduced by one-half during the present 
season. 

It may V be said that the fact of a large corporation with ample 
capital finding sugar cultivation more profitable than banana rais- 
ing is not proof that the smaller farmer or capitalist would not secure 
better returns from his limited capital invested in banana growing. 
But if a company which in a large degree controls the fruit trade 
of the West Indies and Central America, with all its facilities for 
shipping and marketing, does not find it profitable to grow bananas 
in Cuba it is difficult to see how the small grower can secure a paying 
market. 

COFFEE, CACAO, AND COCOANUTS. 

Although fine coffee is produced in the mountains of Santiago, and 
although cultivation on a small scale has been resumed in the western 
districts, where it was abandoned fifty years ago, Cuba does not 
supply enough for the consumption of her own people. In competi- 
tion with Brazil and with Haiti and Central America the island is 
not likely ever to produce coffee for export in large quantities. The 
business is not one that invites the American settler, who is unfamiliar 
with the labor and other conditions which surround it, but where 
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he has had experience in other tropical countries an investment in a 
Cuban coffee plantation offers good prospects. 

Cacao, or the chocolate bean, is an export crop, and its cultivation 
in connection with coffee in the eastern end of the island is profitable, 
with encouragement for further cultivation. The annual product is 
$750,000, of which about one-half goes to Europe and the balance to 
the United States, though the shipments vary from year to year. 

Cocoanut raising is a fairly profitable business for those who un- 
derstand it, but the market is subject to the conditions imposed by 
the trust in New York, which controls the cocoanut trade of the West 
Indies. 

CANE CULTIVATION ON SHARES. 

Cultivation of sugar cane as tenant farmers or " colonos " does not 
appeal strongly to Americans. Under this system the land is owned 
by the planter or company, but is rented to the cultivator, who has his 
cane ground at the central mill and receives a fixed proportion of 
sugar in return for the cane supply. The difficulty with this plan is 
that such colonos as are not natives are unable to secure the labor 
necessary for cutting their cane, since they are not familiar with the 
Cuban field hands' methods of working. The majority of the mills 
now going up prefer to control both the cultivation and the grinding 
of the cane, though in some instances they arrange to grind for large 
landowners who adjoin them and who can be depended upon to supply 
a fixed quantity of cane. On one of the greatest sugar estates on the 
island, that of Chaparra, which is owned and operated by American 
capital, the colono system prevails, but this plantation during the 
present season reached the limit of the quantity of cane which could 
be ground at the central mill, and there was therefore no opportunity 
for further cultivation by tenants. 

VEGETABLES FOR HOME AND FOREIGN MARKETS. 

The growing of vegetables has not yet reached its full development 
as a means of supplying the Cuban home market, though an export 
trade has been built up. While this business is yet of modest propor- 
tions, it can be broadened considerably when the requirements of 
marketing and shipping are better understood and the means of 
transportation are increased. Until a few years ago truck farming at 
Giiines, 40 miles from Habana, in a wonderfully rich region, where 
irrigation is employed, was carried on solely to supply the Habana 
market. After the American military occupation began an attempt 
was made to develop it for shipment to the United States also. 

Potatoes and onions, tomatoes and eggplants, cucumbers, squashes, 
and string beans are the best crops for export. The conditions are 
so similar to those under which vegetables are raised in Florida for 
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the New York market that the experience of the truck farmers who 
have come to Cuba from Florida is the most valuable guide for the 
future. Some of the farmers have made good profits, while others 
have met with losses because they did not have the necessary knowl- 
edge in regard to shipments. The question is not one of raising 
vegetables, because the soil and climate meet all these requirements. 
Truck farming, like pineapple growing, as a business, is to be con- 
ducted chiefly with regard to the market that may be obtained in 
New York or at New Orleans, the Mississippi Valley being supplied 
through the latter port. 

In the eastern section of the island, in the Guantanamo Valley, the 
field for raising vegetables is an unusually good one because of the 
local demand. For export the prospects are not so encouraging on 
account of the greater distance to the markets of the United States. 
About 8,000 men are continuously to be found in the jurisdiction of 
the United States naval station at Guantanamo, and local farmers 
have not met the demand created by their presence. Truck farming 
is an occupation which, notwithstanding its profit, neither the native 
Cuban nor the Spanish immigrant takes to kindly. It is one in 
which American farmers can engage successfully. 

BEE RAISING. 

Bee raising offers very good opportunities to Americans who have 
had experience at home. Some of these have gone to Cuba and are 
doing well. They understand the needs of the industry and the 
means for securing results better than the natives. Germany is the 
best market for bee products. 

CATTLE RAISING. 

There is no probability that Cuba will raise cattle for export 
The cattle industry as it now exists, especially in the central province 
of Camaguey, is a promising one, with the prospect of growing 
more extensive, possibly reaching the proportions of former years, 
when this central region took the name Camaguey from the word 
which means " cattle trail." A very good business is now carried on 
in importing live stock, with which these ranges are stocked. They 
fatten rapidly and there is always a ready market for them. The 
importations are mainly from Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, Texas, 
and Florida. 

FOREST RESOURCES. 

The large quantity of timber which is to be seen along the route 
of the railroad running from Santa Clara to Santiago indicates the 
rapidity with which Cubans forest resources are being exploited* 
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On the north coast schooners, which bring pine lumber from the 
United States, reload with cedar, mahogany, and other hardwoods 
from the Cuban forests. It is only by the extension of the railroads 
that it has become possible to get out these woods, but since the island 
is so narrow, and since few railway lines and spurs are necessary to 
reach all the regions, the probability is that within five years Cuban 
timber will be nearly exhausted and a large area which is now forest 
covered will be given over to agriculture. Much land is bought with 
the intention of clearing it for early cultivation. The exports of 
woods are now valued at approximately $1,500,000 annually, of which 
about 35 per cent goes to the United States. The low price of ma- 
hogany during the present season has kept the shipments of this rare 
and valuable hardwood down, but with any advance in price they are 
sure to increase. Cedar promises a much more extensive market and 
one which will last longer, for the Cuban mahogany is scarce and 
much that now remains is of the dwarf species. The receipts at 
New York during 1905 were 14,629 mahogany logs and 88,350 cedar 
logs. 

MINERAL EXPORTS AND PROSPECTS. 

The mineral output which Cuba sends abroad, almost exclusively 
to the United States, does not add greatly to her buying powers. 
The bulk of the exports are iron ore, with some manganese and copper 
and asphalt. The total mineral exports are approximately $1,750,- 
000 annually. In the four months from November 1, 1905, to March 
1, 1906, the exports of iron ore amounted to 168,000 tons, and of 
copper ore to 1,700 tons. The manganese mines in the province of 
Oriente or Santiago are being worked more systematically than 
formerly, but the exports have not yet reached 50,000 tons. While 
many thousand mining denunciations or claims have been filed by 
Americans, few of them have been successfully worked. Companies 
operating near Nipe Bay, where a low-grade iron ore is found, 
think that they have solved the problem of mining it commercially, 
and in the Cubitas district in Camaguey the mining schemes which 
for several years were in abeyance recently have been revived, to- 
gether with a railroad project for opening up the resources of the 
district. 

CONCLUSION. 

From the general survey of Cuban trade conditions it is apparent 
that the loss this year in the money value of the sugar and tobacco 
crops is to be regarded as temporary, and as not permanently inter- 
fering with the power to purchase goods abroad. It is also evident 
that fruit culture, small farming, and exploitation of the timber 
resources are building up exports of respectable proportions^ which 
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add to the ability to buy foreign goods. The prospect of an increased 
demand because of increase in the population is seen from the analy- 
sis of the immigration movement, and the further measures which the 
Government may adopt to secure additional immigrants. The finan- 
cial readjustment which must come is not immediate, and the disturb- 
ance due to the fluctuations in Spanish silver does not interfere with 
the general import trade. 

Cuban purchases of iron and steel for electric and steam railway 
construction and of rolling stock will continue largely to be made in 
the United States, but the makers of sugar machinery should secure 
a larger proportion of the trade in their line, and dealers in household 
hardware should make a systematic and aggressive effort for a greater 
share in that market. For farm machinery no suggestions need be 
made since the conditions are observed by the American manufactur- 
ers and they have taken the necessary means to keep abreast with the 
increased agricultural development of the island. 

In textiles, I have indicated the probability that the manufacturers 
in the United States under the reciprocity reductions can secure more 
of the trade in cottons than they have obtained up to this time. In 
boots and shoes there is no complaint of lack of enterprise, yet this 
field seems worth a more careful cultivation than is given it. In 
sugar bags it is doubtful whether under present conditions the United 
States can get the trade away from Calcutta. Of the food stuffs, rice 
is the staple of which much larger quantities should be sold by the 
United States and some gains might be made in general groceries. 
I reiterate the opinion, that while the products of Spain and France 
can not be reduced to an even exchange with what those countries 
buy from Cuba and this business be transferred to the United States, 
yet some advance may be made. This also is true of Germany, but 
in the list of competitors Great Britain is the principal one to be 
fought commercially. With these suggestions followed the United 
States should have a larger percentage in the $200,000,000 foreign 
commerce which may be relied on in the years of good sugar and 
tobacco crops. 

O 
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